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—Henry VI 
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“aD: 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful works 
of art, or objects of scientific value, or a donation 
to its financial resources, aids in the growth of 
these collections and the extension of its service 
is contributing substantially to the glorious mis- 
sion of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecig MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages, with 
the usual credit. 


RALPH MUNN 


The election of Ralph Munn as President of th 
American Library Association has given mug 
happiness and pride to his associates in the Cx 
negie Library, Institute, and Tech. The hong 
conferred upon him reflects its bright rays upor 
them, and they all regard it as a deserved tribur 
to his experience and ability. 


THE ECONOMIC FALLACY OF WAR 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

You have no idea how much more interestin; 
my wife and I find the Carnegie Institute with 
your Magazine to guide us. But—I must tak 
exception to one thing you said in the Editors 
Window last month. Do you really believe tha 
the ‘forces that are provoking this new destru- 
tion over there spring from the same brutd 
remnants of Europe's ancient tribes from which 
the last war came’’? Isn't it rather an economic 
condition forcing the totalitarian state to grasp 
whatever it can reach? 

—J. E. Maroy 

Let’s analyze it. There is but one man in dl 
the world who every day gives vitality to th 
threat of war and follows it up by physical 
aggressions against his neighbors. This 1s Adolf 
Hitler, and in his book, recently reviewed in the 
CarneGciz Macazing, he has declared his purpos 
of conquering the world under the hegemony o 
Germany. In that book he has declared his 
vicious hatred of Czechs, Poles, and all the rest ot 
Europe except England; and he has already gon 
far in his intention of destroying the Jews. This 
is the brutal instinct of the tribal leader, not cop- 
trolled in any way by considerations of nationa 
economic necessity—considerations which wa 
would always aggravate and never in any wat 
ameliorate. The last war sprang from simila 
ambitions among the German war lords—con 
quest, and not economic necessity. 


NOT AN INTRANSIGENT EDITOR 


We look upon the Carngcig MaGazine as i 
sort of American language bible for style, phrase 
ology, spelling, etc., but we're stubborn about 
not using “ted as a past tense for “‘read."’ But 
usage fastens word meanings, and if the Carngct 
MaGazine’s “‘red’’ is generally accepted, well- 
er—we're no language King Canute. 

—C. M. BomBercer, 
The News-Dispatch, Jeannette, Pa. 


THE NOTE ON THE NINTH SYMPHONY 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

In attending the performance of Beethoven’ 
Ninth Symphony given by the Pittsburgh Orches 
tra on March 31, 1939, I was struck by this phrase 
in the musical notes of the program describing 
that work: “‘What the Parthenon is to archi 
tecture, Hamlet to literature, the Ninth Symphony 
is to music."’ So far, so good. But when I openet 
my Carneciz Macazine for April, I found 4 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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THE PRINT COLLECTION OF 
JAMES H. LOCKHART JR. 


By Rospert McDonaLp 


(Mr. McDonald, a painter and lithographer, compiled the catalogue of this exhibition, ‘‘One Hun- 
dred Prints and Drawings from the Collection of James H. Lockhart Jr.,"’ which opened on the balcony 


of Sculpture Hall at the Carnegie Institute on May 4 and will continue through June 30. 


Because of 


his knowledge of the field of art, Mr. McDonald was requested to write this article. ] 


HERE are two extremes in art at- 
tee and anyone taking up the 
pen on this subject must fall somewhere 
between them—for to fall ‘‘on’’ an ex- 
treme is to become a sort of caricature. 
I shall therefore depict these extremes 
with caricatures. 

One of them could be embodied in an 
art lecturer whose subject for the after- 
noon is very complex: ‘‘What is Art?”’ 
or ‘Is Art Art?’’ and so on. 

Perhaps he has just published an 
article that has caused a stir in which 
he proves conclusively that Mantegna 
wasn’t Mantegna at all—as we have 
thought all along 
—but really Pope 
Innocent VIII. 
And, as you watch 
the flames where 
the sun hits his 
glasses, and shift 
your position in 
your hard wood 
chair, you wonder 
if he, for example, 
would have spoken 
to shabby Rem- 
brandt—or if Rem- 
brandt would have 
spoken to him. 

When his talk is 
over, the people 
crowd around as 
they do when an 
aviator climbs out 
of his plane after 
feats of unbeliev- 
able skill in the 
sky. They want to 
know something 
about this ‘‘Is Art 


VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH AN APPLE 
By Martin ScHONGAUER 
(Engraving) 


Art?’’ business, but he shakes them off 
like clumsy tacklers by, shall I say, 
answering in Latin. 

Finally you realize, shifting again in 
your hard wood chair, that in his clear 
intellectual detachment he is, in a 
sense, superior to art which moves on a 
lower, more emotional plane. He is 
““L’Hymalaya de l’esthétique.”’ 

The other and opposite extreme is like 
Max Beerbohm’s caricature of Walt 
Whitman “‘inciting the bird of freedom 
to soar.’’ Where the first is art-exclusive, 
he is art-inclusive, wears rosy suspen- 
ders, stands nine feet tall, weighs four 
hundred pounds, 
and tells in a good 
throaty voice how 
art is for you, 
brother, for you 
and you and you. 

Then, expand- 
ing, ‘“‘Art is for 
everyone —every 
man, woman, and 
child in this hall 
tonight,’’ so to 
speak. 

His soul, enor- 
mously large, sen- 
timental, and gen- 
erous, fills—and to 
his credit—with 
uplifts and inspira- 
tions, but lacks 
clear contours and 
a hard eye to the 
fact that real art, 
like anything else, 
has many enemies 
and often survives 
almost in spite of, 
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BATTLE OF THE SEA GODS BY ANDREA 


(Engraving) 


rather than because of, 
this hall tonight.”’ 

So, therefore, in my notes for this ex- 
hibition I must try to steer between 
these rocks of pure esthetic theory and 


“the people in 


pure enthusiasm. 

For example, though I would say that 
artists keep through life the childlike 
capacity for wonder and disinterested 
effort that ordinary men grow through 
in adolescence, I shall not say, as we so 
often hear, that, therefore, all lunatics 
are artists or all children geniuses 
and so on. 

* * *x 

The main function of this exhibition 
of these superb prints from Mr. Lock- 
hart’s collection is to show the un- 
usual chronological range of graphic 
art and its equally attractive variety. 
The twelve original drawings that have 
been included reflect another little- 
known and very interesting part of an 
artist's activity. 

Graphic art, in range, enjoys its sixth 
consecutive century of active life and, 
in variety, many different mediums or 
forms of expression, all of which are 
represented—namely, the woodcut, en- 
graving, etching, and lithograph, and 
their subdivisions. 


MAGAZINE 


What is of grea 
est interest, how 
ever, is how they 
various medium 
reflect a veritabi 
bazaar of differiny 
artistic personal, 
ties and creativg 
ideas. And I hop 
those to whon 
prints are un 
familiar will notk 
too concerned wit 
the fact that om 
is made on iron ¢ 
on copper or stet 
or wood or zinc ¢ 
stone. For thes 
mediums seem mys 
terious somehoy 
and, having per 
haps a slightly 
neolithic sound, discourage interest. 

In any event, far too few pe 
familiar with graphic art and - to 
many think that an etching, for in 
Stance, is something nearly supe 
natural that is made, shall we say, oni 
copper plate by fire from heaven. Fa 
rather enjoy the illusions these artis 
create and then, if you are so inclined) 
examine their means. 

Furthermore, prints, like any oth 
art form, are meant to be the very of 
posite of obscure or mysterious. Masi 
writers on the subject, from Joh 
Evelyn of the seventeenth century 
William M. Ivins Jr. and Carl Zigros 
of today, stress the point that prints 
the democratic side of the painter's af 
and that since the invention of the at 
of printing pictures, artists have usd 
these mediums to make them for a wit 
popular circulation at low prices. Thus, 
since the Middle Ages people who couli 
not afford paintings could afford print, 
and so the artist tended to use more of 
less popular subject matter in his prints 
since their success meant for him mor 
fame through a wide internation 
circulation. 

Even before prints were signed as tht 
works of individual artists, they playe 


MANTEGNA 
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a great role in daily life. Much as the 
tourists of today collect souvenir post- 
cards or hand-colored views of Rocke- 
feller Center, the pilgrims of the Ren- 
aissance collected prints of religious 
subjects at the various shrines and cathe- 
drals of Europe; and as the politicians 
of today have their photographs printed 
by the millions, the Emperor Maxi- 
milian of the Renaissance had hundreds 
of woodcuts made of his image for 
popular distribution. Thus, through 
the medium of the woodcut, the average 
man could enjoy the luxury of art long 
before the invention of photography. 

Prints were used in daily life as ele- 
gant decorations for candy boxes, or 
powder boxes; as purely abstract orna- 
ments; as cards of instruction for school- 
boys; as actual playing cards; as propa- 
ganda for personal or political glory; 
and as scenes from popular legend and 
humor. 

But aside from this strong informal 
undercurrent they have also reflected art 
of the most formal, major character in 

rtrait and landscape, and in scenes 
ioe Christian and pagan literature. 

Another important and attractive 
characteristic is their safety in num- 
bers. If printing had never been in- 
vented when some- 
one in Berlin, say, 
threw a great book 
into a bonfire, hu- 
manity would at 
that moment per- 
manently lose a 
hard-won part of 
the human spirit. 
What was Rabelais 
would be in a few 
seconds only ashes. 
But printing hav- 
ing been invented, 
there are other 
copies or impres- 
sions; or we may 
Say that Rabelais 
is at the same time 
in Edinburgh, in 
Dijon, in Sante Fe, 
in Rio, and there- 


fore is much more difficult to destroy. 

Pictorially it is the same. In a few 
seconds a shell could whistle through a 
Goya painting in Madrid, but another 
Hundred Years’ War would probably 
not destroy one tenth of his great etch- 
ings and lithographs spread throughout 
the civilized world. 

Thus, as conductors of culture, prints, 
being but pieces of paper, are circulated 
easily, and though extremely fragile 
they are also extremely concealable from 
the periodic outbursts of nature and of 
humanity. 

So much for prints in particular. It 
is highly important to realize that 
these significant prints and drawings are 
made largely by first-class, significant 
painters. Talented youths have always 
flocked to the great city of the moment 
to study with the Masters who in their 
turn had come for the same reason. For 
it was and is only the city that can 
produce the cultivated and the powerful 
who will be the artist's audience. At 
the time of their greatness these cities 
were centers of the most intense con- 
temporary activity in trade, in travel, 
and in affairs of state—namely, centers 
of constant and complex stimulation. 

So it is true to think of significant art 


SPANISH ENTERTAINMENT By FRANCISCO GOYA 


(Lithograph) 
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as bound up very closely with life of 
the most intense kind. And when this 
intense life shifts, for economic or geo- 
graphic or w hatever group of reasons, 
significant art shifts with it, and it is 
then that the tourists come to stare at 
the glorious remains, as, for example, 
Venice or Florence. Polite works of art 
are still produced in these cities today 
by very nice people indeed, but if you 
examine the water colors that little 
English ladies paint in St. Mark's 
Square, or the novels nostalgic young 
Chicagoans write in Florence, you will 
realize without difficulty that life has 
passed on to other parts, so to speak. 

The legend of the arts in romantic 
isolation would cover this up. And 
even those artists who paint in the 
country do so with an eye on the city. 
Even Gauguin, half way around the 
world in Tahiti, was consciously per- 
forming for the benefit of an intelligent 
Parisian audience. 

When this city audience has power 
and taste—as in the Renaissance—art 
grows unbelievably. When, on the 


other hand, it has only power, artists 


PORTRAIT OF JAN LUTMA 
By Remsranpt Van RYN 
(Etching) 


hang on as best they can, playing th 
tragic rdle of genius mene an aud 
ence—like Van Gogh, Meryon, Seghe 
-rather than the truly wonderful réj 
of genius as a respected social force- 
like Mantegna, Direr, or Rubens. Th; 
cosmopolitan audience of collector 
therefore, plays a very significant rok 
in the art story and, like artists, the 
also grow by mutual stimulation. 

For example, one of the earliest pris 
collectors, Michel de Marolles, Abbé ¢ 
Villeloin (1600-81) started his colle 
tion by acquiring groups already forme 
by other men, and by adding to then 
he acquired in a decade 123,400 prins 
These he sold to Louis XIV _ througt 
Colbert, who used them in 1667 u 
found what is today the world’s larges 
print collection—that in the Biblio 
théque Nationale numbering ove 
4,000,000 prints—long before any othe 
nation or king had begun to collect. 

The fabulous Abbé immediatel 
started another collection which finally, 
according to his exact catalogue figures 
numbered 111,424 prints. Thus thi 
Gargantua of collectors had a lifetim 
total of 234,824 prints. 

The important fact in this connection 
is that the Abbé, through his strong 
instinct, stimulated other men to co 
lecting: Cardinal Mazarin, for instance, 
whose love of art made France gover 
mentally art conscious at such an early 
date; and Evrard Jabach, whose super) 
collection of some 5,000 original draw 
ings formed the nucleus of the preset 
collection at the Louvre. Thus thes 
two collectors—Marolles and Jabach- 
assisted, in a sense, at the birth a 
France's two greatest ambassadors—tht 
Bibliothéque Nationale and the Louvre 

In the following century France very 
fortunately had men to carry on thi 
sort of tradition. There was Piert 
Crozat, whose fine house in the Ru 
de Richelieu was a meeting place for 
amateurs and artists. Here, at musica 
entertainments, men of mutual tastt 
could grow by the exchange of idea. 
It was an enlightened period of history 
when the idols of society were men 0 
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intelligence, wit, and taste. Crozat, for 
example, had the painter Watteau as a 
guest for one year. 

A real “grand seigneur’’ who fre- 
quented Crozat’s entertainments was 
Anne-Claude-Philippe de Thubiéres de 
Grimoard de Pestels de Levis, Comte de 
Caylus. This gentleman, or rather, this 
positive list of gentlemen, was a relative 
of Madame de Maintenon and an en- 
graver as well as a collector. Another 
Crozat friend was Pierre-Jean Mariette, 
descendant of generations of print deal- 
ers. And so on: David Garrick, Goethe, 
the Goncourt brothers, William 
Thackeray—any name great or small in 
the history of print collecting comes 
from contact with an artist, dealer, or 
with another collector. 

Their history is therefore a form of 
tradition and they—artists and collec- 
tors—are, I should say, the real history- 
making art-fire as compared to the fa- 
miliar lukewarm interest of art courses, 
and soon. This activity was for them a 
vital part of the enjoyment of life and 
itis only when the tomb has claimed the 
actors that the museum used to hasten 
in to gather up the chandeliers, piano- 
forte, furniture, prints, and drawings. 

So, therefore, these prints and draw- 
ings must be regarded as products of the 
very highest civilization and of the most 
intense and conscious life. They may 
also be seen as bright flags of the imagi- 
nation dotting the landscape of our 
time since the Renaissance. And col- 
lectors may be thought of and praised as 
those few among the millions of men 
through whose care these delicate works 
of human genius have survived the 
ferocity and the ittdifference of time. 

To my knowledge, Mr. Lockhart has 
begun his extraordinary collection at a 
much earlier age than any other sig- 
nificant collector. In the grand tradi- 
tion and one of the most inclusive in 
this country, it represents at their very 
highest quality many different styles, 
periods, and mediums; and he has very 
generously permitted its use in attempts 


at stimulation and education in new 
wavs. 


PORTRAIT OF CORTOT By INGRES 
(Original Drawing) 


It is particularly unique that his ex- 
cellent prints and drawings by the 
early Masters have been gathered to- 
gether at this late day when so very 


many have gone out of circulation per- 
manently. 
The important thing and the really 


interesting thing, however, in this 
group of one hundred fine prints and 
drawings is that they are really one 
hundred of man’s gallant efforts against 
his tragic circumstance. How clearly 
they reveal the variety and the amazing 
fertility of the human imagination in its 
battle with the weight of life and with 
the ‘Grand Peut-étre’’ both of eternity 
and of plain tomorrow; and how strongly 
they sound the long scale of moods and 
yearnings of the human spirit! 

When these fantasies enjoy boldness 
and free play, life becomes infinitely 
more than it seems, countries are called 
cultured and people live in what his- 
torians call great days; and when they 
are absent or cautiously suppressed, out 
go the lights in the mind, the dancing 
stops in the imagination, noble gesture 
sleeps in his gay costume, brave spirit 
droops in a corner, and the age is called 
—how justly—dark. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 


CCORDING to the annual custom, the 
Shakespeare Birthday Club of 
Pittsburgh celebrated the birthday of 
the famous playwright and poet, on 
April 23, by meeting to crown his statue 
in front of the Carnegie Music Hall. 
This club was organized in 1916 and 
was the first one in America for that 
purpose. Since then many similar clubs 
have grown up throughout this coun- 
try, and their programs serve to spread 
a wider knowledge of the poet and his 
plays. Henry F. Boettcher, the presi- 
dent of the club, and the head of the 
department of drama at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, paid tribute to 
the bard with these words: 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: 

We gather here to represent the mem- 
bers of the Shakespeare Birthday Club— 
a club whose members are to be found 
wherever in the world people read 
books or see plays—for wherever that 
is people know and love Shakespeare. 


Colonel Church, the founder of th 
Pittsburgh Shakespeare Birthday Club 
which was the first in America, sail 
this of the club: ‘It has no by-laws 
dues, nor minutes. As to members, any 
one who thinks about Shakespear, 
reads him, or sees his plays, is a mem 
ber forever thereafter.”’ 

We come today, my dear Mr. Shake 
speare, to celebrate your 375th birthday 
In this darkling world, where uw 


ceasingly man turns against man, wert 


joice that we can go to your plays with 
their deep understanding of life, thet 
wise humanity, their clear beauty. It 
a world of shifting and changing values, 
the value of your magnificent contribt 
tion to the life of man looms each yea 
increasingly more significant. Des 
Sir, we wish you many happy returts 
And now, Miss Helen Thomas, a seni0 
in the department of drama, in ‘the char 
acter of Calpurnia, will tead an of 
composed in honor of your birthday bi 
Colonel Church. 
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(O Shakespeare! On this joyous natal day 

We come with garland crown to own thy sway. 
Thou art not dead—thou canst not ever die— 
Thy mighty spirit, ranging earth and sky, 

And seeking life eternal for its part, 

Attains its heaven in the human heart. 

Around the world we hear thy great voice roll— 
Thy song the fitful passions of the soul. 


The years fly past, the ages fal] behind, 

Yet still is thine the empire of the mind; 

For like a god that would his race endower, 
Thou sittest there in majesty and power. 

Then come we here, the happy mission ours 

To hail thy name and gird thy brow with flowers. 
O Shakespeare! Give thy listening ear to me! 
My flowers—and my heart—I give to thee! 


CARLYLE’S TRIBUTE TO SHAKESPEARE 


(Shakespeare, Born April 23, 1564; Died April 23, 1616] 


E have no room to speak of 

Shakespeare's individual works; 
though pohape there is much still wait- 
ing to be said on that head. Had we, 
for instance, all his plays reviewed as 
“Hamlet,’’ in ‘‘Wilhelm Meister,’’ is! 
A thing which might, one day, be done. 
August Wilhelm Schlegel has a remark 
on his Historical Plays, ‘‘Henry Fifth’’ 
and the others, which is worth re- 
membering. He calls them a kind of 
National Epic. Marlborough, you re- 
collect, said, he knew no English His- 
tory but what he had learned from 
Shakespeare. There are really, if we 
look to it, few as memorable Histories. 
The great salient points are admirably 
seized; all rounds itself off into a kind 
of rhythmic coherence; it is, as Schlegel 
says, epic—as indeed all delineation by 
a great thinker will be. There are right 
beautiful things in those Pieces, which 
indeed together form one beautiful 
thing. That battle of Agincourt strikes 
me as one of the most perfect things, in 
its sort, we anywhere have of Shake- 
speare’s. The description of the two 
hosts: the worn-out jaded English; the 
dread hour, big with destiny, when the 
battle shall begin; and then that death- 
less valour: ‘Ye good yeomen, whose 
limbs were made in England!’’ There is 
a noble Patriotism in it—far other than 
the “‘indifference’’ you sometimes hear 
ascribed to Shakespeare. A true English 
heart breathes, calm and strong, through 
the whole business; not boisterous, pro- 
trusive; all the better for that. There 
is a sound in it like the ring of steel. 
This man too had a right stroke in him, 
had it come to that! 


Well: this is our poor Warwickshire 
Peasant, who rose to be Manager of a 
Playhouse, so that he could live with- 
out begging; whom the Earl of South- 
ampton cast some kind glances on; 
whom Sir Thomas Lucy, many thanks 
to him, was for sending to the Tread- 
mill! We did not account him a god, 
like Odin, while he dwelt with us—on 
which point there were much to be said. 
But I will say rather, or repeat: In spite 
of the sad state Hero-worship now lies 
in, consider what this Shakespeare has 
actually become among us. Which 
Englishman we ever ae in this land 
of ours, which million of Englishmen, 
would we not give-up rather than the 
Stratford Peasant? There is no regi- 
ment of highest Dignitaries that we 
would sell him for. He is the grandest 
thing we have yet done. For our honour 
among foreign nations, as an ornament 
to our English Household, what item 
is there that we would not surrender 
rather than him? Consider now, if they 
asked us, Will you give-up your Indian 
Empire or your Shakespeare, you Eng- 
lish; never have had any Indian Empire, 
or never have had any Shakespeare? 
Really it were a grave question. Official 
persons would answer doubtless in 
official language; but we, for our part 
too, should not we be forced to answer: 
Indian Empire, or no Indian Empire; we 
cannot do without Shakespeare! Indian 
Empire will go, at any rate, some day; 
but this Shakespeare does not go, he 
lasts for ever with us; we cannot give- 
up our Shakespeare! 


—Tuomas CaRLYLE 
On Heroes and Hero-Worship] 
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THE ART OF BERNARD KARFIOL 


I these days when we hear so much 
of the American scene in painting, of 
regional art, and of propaganda art, it 
is good to come upon an artist who does 
not particularly force the American 
scene into his pictures but uses it for his 
own purposes when it serves the cause 
of his art, whose painting does not bear 
the earmark of a definite section of the 
country, and-who has no message other 
than the age-old and important one that 
is conveyed to the senses by the com- 
bination of line, form, and color on 
canvas. 

This artist is Bernard Karfiol. 
him painting is the thing. His is a 
painter's expression. Pursuing art in a 
quiet, modest, unhurried, and unassum- 
ing manner, he is not moved by the 


With 


world and its immediate problems. It 
is not that he lacks interest in the world, 
but rather that he is absorbed in the 
task of presenting his personal vision of 


it in universal terms. 
In the nature of a tribute to a sig- 
nificant American artist, the Carnegie 


Institute is now showing for the first 
time an exhibition devoted exclusively 
to paintings, water colors, and draw 
ings by Bernard Karfiol. His develop 
ment may be traced in this exhibition 
in the same way that it may have beeg 
followed in the Carnegie Internationals, 
from his initial representation in 1924 
by the canvas, ‘‘Boy,’’ down to the 1938 
International, w hen he showed the am 
bitious composition, “‘Summer.”’ The 
exhibition opened on May 9 and will 
continue through June 4. 

In the very beginning of Karfiol’s 
career, his friend and discerning critic, 
the late Hamilton Easter Field, wrote 
that those familiar with his work would 
find in it a tenderness and intensity of 
feeling that was rare in American art. 
This is particularly true of such paint 
ings as “‘Boy,’’ “‘Summer (1926),” 
“Youth,” and ‘““‘Two Standing Fig- 
ures."’ These paintings are subjective 
and emotional. They have about them 
the flavor of the primitive, not in the 
sense of native or untutored, but in the 
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BOY 
Lent by Phillips Memorial Gallery 


sense of the stressing of the spiritual, a 
certain aspect of austerity and the 
archaic. His later paintings, it is true, 
take on a fulness of volume and color 


and more warmth, but the tenderness 
and intensity of feeling remain, as in 


“Christina.’’ This painting also illus- 
trates other phases 
of Karfiol’s art, 
for about it there 
is a calmness and 
aloofness and an 
air of timelessness 
that is character- 
istic of his figure 
paintings. 

Karfiol is one of 
the great painters 
of the nude. His 
predilection for the 
nude figure is not 
a protest against 
Puritanism, be- 
Cause, as has been 
indicated, Karfiol 
is not a propa- 
gandist for any 
Cause except the 
Cause of pure paint- 


ing, but he finds in the human figure, as 
many artists have before him, the ap- 
propriate subject for a painting. There 
is no imitative realism, and the figures 
are lovely in light and line and skilfully 
modeled. He has a delicate feeling for 
the human body, and it lends itself to 
his search for pattern and form and color. 
His landscapes are selective of the 
elements which Nature offers him. 
They have simplicity of design, are 
never crowded with detail, and are rich 
and subtle in color. His sky line is 
never sharp but is soft and merges in an 
easy manner with the land or sea. These 
pictures are usually small in scale, but 
they suggest deep space and expanse of 
countryside, and are given to grand 
vistas that open up as the canvas goes 
back. His flower paintings, opulent in 
color and never just ordinary in ar- 
rangement, have the same tenderness 
and intensity of feeling that char- 
acterize many of his figure pictures. 
His drawings established form with 
the utmost economy of line—a form that 
is dependent on outline alone but is very 
satisfying. Demonstrating what the 
artist can do without color, they are 
made up, as it were, of shorthand notes. 
They are spontaneous, not conventional 


THREE SEATED FIGURES 
Lent by Dr. B. D. Saklatwalla 
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in draftsmanship, but are convincing, 
possessing a fulness of statement, and 
marking Karfiol as a master of pure line. 

Bernard Karfiol was born in 1886 in 
Budapest, Hungary, of American par- 
ents. His boyhood was spent on Long 
Island, New York, in the vicinity of a 
factory established by his father, who 
besides being a manufacturer was also 
an engraver and inventor. At the early 
age of fourteen, Karfiol entered the 
School of the National Academy of De- 
sign in New York City and the follow- 
ing year the Julian Academy in Paris. 
He remained in France for a few years 
and worked independently, exhibiting 
in the Grand Salon in 1904 and at the 
Salon d’Automne in 1905. Returning to 
New York in 1906 to continue his paint- 
ing, he supplemented his work as an 
artist by teaching. He exhibited in the 
famous Armory Show in 1913, and at 
the Modern Artists of America Exhibi- 
tion in 1921, where his work came to 
the attention of Joseph Brummer, who 
gave exhibitions of Karfiol’s paintings 
at the Brummer Galleries, New York 
City, in 1923, 1925, and 1927. Since 
1927 he has exhibited at The Downtown 
Gallery. Awarded Honorable Mention 
in the Panama-Pacific Exposition at Los 
Angeles in 1925, Honorable Mention in 
the Carnegie International in 1927, he 
also received the W. A. Clark First 
Prize and Corcoran Gold Medal at The 
Corcoran Gallery of Art in 1928. He is 
represented in many private collections 
and in such public collections as The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, The Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art, The Museum of Modern Art, 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Los 
Angeles Museum, The Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art, California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, Addison Gallery of 
American Art, and the Carnegie Insti- 
tute. 


j. O'C. Jr. 


The greatest of all perversities is to deny one’s 
own nature and act contrary to its innate moral 
principle. 


—SoPHOCLES 


NEW GRADUATE COURSES 
AT TECH 


IX response to requests from alumnae 
of the home economics department of 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College, a 
master’s degree will be offered in this 
field by a new curriculum to be intro 
duced in Carnegie Tech’s 1939 summer 
session, and courses will be rotated to 
enable successful students to complete 
the requirements for the master’s dé 
gree in four or five summers. As a first 
offering of courses for 1939, the subjects 
of ‘‘Readings in Nutrition,’’ “‘Consumer 
Problems in Food Purchasing,”’ “Ap 
plied Design,”’ and ‘Clothing Construe 
tion’’ have been selected. 


THE NOTE ON THE NINTH SYMPHONY 
(Continued from Page 34) 


strikingly similar phrase in an editorial article 
on that performance reading thus: ‘‘What the 
American Constitution is to statesmanship, what 
Hamlet is to literature, and what the Parthenon 
is to architecture, the Ninth Symphony is w 
music.’’ We do not look for plagiarism in either 
one of these dignified publications, but as quote 
tion marks were not used in either case—why, 
how come? 


—H. O. Aten 


The phrase used in the CanNEG1E MaGazine was 
chosen by George H. Wilson, at that time manager 
of the old Pittsburgh Orchestra, to illuminate his 
notes on the Ninth Symphony as played in Car- 
negie Music Hall March 9, 1900, - it will bk 
found in the program for that n with the 
proper credit to its author. It holt been spoken 
originally by the Editor of the Carnecie Mac 
ziNE on February 22, 1900, in an address in Car 
negie Music Hall on ‘‘Washington and His Cour 
try.’ Literally, the phrase ran as follows: ‘The 
American Constitution is to statesmanship what 
Hamlet is to literature, what the Parthenon is t0 
architecture, and what the Ninth Symphony 
is to music."’ It could easily slip into the recent 
program, where you first observed it, without 
quotation marks, by a hurried note-maker, cor 
sulting old authorities, and such an inadvertent | 
leaves no ground for any suggestion of plagiarism 


THE PRIZES OF YOUTH 


There is no service so low and simple, neithe 
any so high, in which the young man of abilit 
and willing disposition cannot readily and 4: 
most daily prove himself capable of greater trus 
and usefulness, and, what is equally importast,§ 
show his invincible determination to rise. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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THE GYPSY TRAILS OF SCIENCE 


By SraNLEY TRUMAN Brooks 
Curator of Invertebrate Zoology, Carnegze Museum 


For the second 
successive sum- 
mer Mrs. Brooks 
and I, accom- 
panied by our 
three children, 
set out in the 
family Buick for 
our port of de- 
parture, Boston. 
It was like a 
home-coming to 
get back to port 
and to the little liner, Newfoundland, 
for she and her sister ship, the Nova 
Scotia, have served the Brooks family 
for five successive voyages. 

A June sail to the North is usually a 
pleasant trip, and after calling for 
freight at Halifax, we disembarked 
several days later at St. John’s, the 
capital city of Newfoundland. This 
year—1938—we had two problems with 
which to deal. First, we must finish 
collecting on some of the more out- 
standing islands along the rugged shore 
of the Avalon Peninsula and in the deep 
teaches of Placentia Bay, and then, we 
were to sail for Europe. ‘‘Europe?’’ you 
will say? Yes. The gods of fortune had 
been kind indeed. One of the first 
fellowships to be offered by the Ameri- 
can Association of Museums had come 
to the Carnegie Museum and to me. 
Therefore, the next few months were to 
be busy ones for us all. 

Our first step in Newfoundland was 
to make contacts with the various 
fishermen and find where it was most 
logical to locate in order to make our 
attack on these heaps of rugged stone: 
that procession of islands banding the 
eastern coast of the Avalon. 

So many say, ‘‘What a pretty name, 
the Avalon!"’ And that is as it should 
be, for not only is it the name of Lord 


Baltimore’s colony, which he founded 
in 1621, but it is, also, the ancient name 
for the town of Glastonbury, in Somer- 
setshire, where tradition has it that 
Joseph of Arimathea founded a church 
and first established Christianity in 
Great Britain. If this entire article were 
given over only to the interesting his- 
torical highlights, one could barely 
outline the rich past of the Avalon. 

But the elusive land snail was our 
immediate quest. These we found and, 
from the meager studies that we have 
so far had time to make, we know that 
we have found what we have been 
looking for: the evidences of the ancient 
glaciations of Newfoundland and the 
bearing of our findings on the knowl- 
edge of past distribution of life. Along 
this series of islands we have found 
species never before reported from North 
America but living mainly in Northern 
Europe, and we have found them in 
many cases isolated on islands seldom, 
if ever, visited by man. It is too early 
yet to draw a complete picture of our 
findings but they have been of sufficient 
value to bring about various co-opera- 
tive efforts by the geologists and stu- 
dents of several of our great institutions 
of learning. 

For the first month our studies were 
carried on in the Mobile-Witless Bay 
region, where numerous islands were 
visited and searched for the minute 
species—about one millimeter in length 
—that we desired. Rain and storm, 
heavy seas and fog strove to defeat 
many of our attempts at landing on 
these precipitous islands, but only the 
heavy surf and the overhanging ledges 
dealt defeat on the few occasions that 
we could not disembark. 

But funds must be conserved, and, 
even though we had not finished at this 
place, we must move on. Deep and his- 
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The Newfoundland entering the deep but narrow channel into the long 
High on the cliffs to the right the first radio message 
across the Atlantic Ocean was received by Marconi early in this century. 


harbor of St. John’s. 


toric Placentia Bay was visited next and 
headquarters were established at the 
village of Placentia, ‘the French capital 
of America.’ There it was that the 


French made their stand against the 
English and nearly succeeded in ruling 


and owning all North America. The 
strategic position of this village and the 
impregnable forts that crowned the 
high hills and the narrow roadstead all 
conspired for the success of the French, 
and it was only with the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713 that the English were 
finally able to occupy Placentia. 

Here in the deep southeast and north- 
east arms are many islands and, by sail- 
boat and rowboat, forays were made 
into the past of these islands. Imagine 
our pleasure in finding here the rare and 
important European species of land 
snail, Vertigo alpestris, that we had 
discovered for the first time in America 
on the islands off the shore of Ferry- 
land, the capital of Lord Baltimore's 
colony of the Avalon. 

But work in the field is not all 
pleasure and thrills. A sharp rock, dis- 
lodged from the sheer face of the cliff 
on Dixon's Hill where we were collect- 
ing, bounded down to graze and wound 
the older of our girls. A little closer 


and the result 
would have been 
fatal. After she had 
been patched up by 
the village doctor, 
a dear friend of ours 
and a man who had 
received his college 
education in our 
own neighboring 
Westmoreland 
County, Mrs. 
Brooks found her- 
self unable to cope 
with a very severe 
infection of the 
throat. Since it was 
nearing the end of 
our time in this 
region, she packed 
to come back to 
st. John’s and two 
days later found a taxi that would take 
her the hundred miles through the 
forested hills. And now, thanks to the 
newly discovered sulfanilimide deriva- 
tives, what might have been a fatal case 
of streptococcus was finally overcome. 
The hospitals of St. John’s and their 
physicians are efficient and serve a great 
purpose. This statement is, however, 
not meant to be derogatory of those fine 
hospitals of the outports mentioned 
before and utilized in my studies in 
Northern Newfoundland and the 
Labrador. 

Our two months were gone. A new 
phase of our existence then arrived. No 
ship for Europe was to be had for 
several weeks. The only alternative 
was to. seek passage on a freighter. This 
cannot be done through an agency, so 
we packed our goods and hied our- 
selves to the great iron mines on Bell 
Island, which is two hundred feet high 
above Conception Bay. Here is the 
largest deposit of iron ore in the entire 
British Empire and the shafts of the 
mine run for several miles out under 
the sparkling waters of the Bay. After 
two days’ wait here, where the dust is 
colored deep red by the ore, we found 
a ship, and the entire family was signed 
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on as members of the crew. This must 
always be done by freighter passengers, 
so the two girls, five and six, were 
established as assistant stew ardesses, 
Mrs. Brooks was stewardess, our son 
of nine was made cabin boy, and I held 
the esteemed rank of purser. 

On a rolling tramp steamer not built 
for the pleasure of passengers, Mrs. 
Brooks had her hands full with her two 
assistants. Swings were placed over the 
hatch covers and there, to their hearts’ 
content, the girls swung to the ship’s 
rolling. The boy spent most of his time 
with ‘‘Chips,’’ the carpenter, while the 
purser went to work with a paint brush 
and pot. Sixteen days later, after swing- 
ing north through the narrow Pentland 
Firth between Scotland and the Orkney 
Islands, we passed John O’Groats, 
Britain's most northerly home, and on 
down into the restless North Sea. Pass- 
ing through the myriad fishing boats 
of the Scotch herring fleet, we finally 
berthed in the harbor of the beautiful 
city of Emden in Germany. Here we lay 
for five days until our cargo was lifted 
ashore by the giant cranes. In the mean- 
time the Brooks family spent most of 
their time ashore, making photogr aphs 
and studying at the museum—an in- 
teresting institution that depicts in a 


Placentia was the capital city of the French when they were the conquerors 
of all British America and was not acquired by the English until 1713. 
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A truly Newfoundland fishing village within 
the confines of a bustling city is but one of the 
sights that makes St. John's unique. 
very modern and expressive manner the 
herring fisheries, the basic industries, 
and the geology and biology of the Ems 
River Basin. While collecting along the 
shore near our boat, Mrs. Brooks dis- 
covered a colony of tiny shells which, 
on later study, turned out to be a new 
European record for an already-familiar 
species. 
There are several groups of shells 
inhabiting North 
America that are 
very important to 
the study of the 
migration of ani- 
mal life. Not only 
do they speak of the 
past and their his- 
tory but they also 
illumine that dim 
period when our 
earth, or rather its 
continents, had 
strikingly different 
contour. We look 
at the map of 
Europe today and 
we are shocked at 
the great changes 
that have trans- 
pired since our 
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From these high cliffs the iron ore of Bell Island, Newfoundland, roars 
down into gigantic hoppers which discharge directly into the ship's hold. 
To the left is the open platformed incline from w hich the Brooks family 
were dropped down to the freighter that bore them to England. 


youthful days in geography. But that 
change has been much more drastic in 
the past than it ever can be today, and 
that is the basic function of a study of 
the minute snails. 

Last year, during our search along the 
southern shore, we found many speci- 
mens and among them several species 
new to North America. But they had 
been naturalized in Europe since the 
period called the Pliocene and are found 
in many of the European fossil beds. 
How did these creatures get there? That 
was the question we were studying. 
This past summer started out in the 
same manner: with two months’ collect- 
ing among the islands of the rough 
shore line of the ancient island, New- 
foundland. Then, with our transference 
to London we could almost say that we 
had pursued our game to its native land. 
Surely that is true, for it is in the 
English beds laid down by the mighty 
river that flowed from the central part 
of Europe, through the present Thames 
valley and into the North Sea, that we 
find the relics of our present species. 

So England with its mighty London 
was our goal. Two days more aboard 
the freighter, now light and bouncing 
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on the waves, took 
us again across the 
North Sea, berthing 
us in the city of 
Sunderland. A fas, 
train sped us to 
London and within 
two days after 
reaching our desti- 
nation, we wer 
settled in our fla 
and in a laboratory 
in the British. Mu. 
seum of Natural 
History. While the 
children attended; 
famous old church 
school in Kensing- 
ton, Mrs. Brooks 
and myself found 
the days all too 
short to accon- 
plish the myriad 
tasks we had set for ourselves. A part 


of the three months in London wa 
spent in the study and illustration of the 
snail genus sodear to our hearts, Vertigo. 


This work definitely set us out on the 
path of a monographic work on the 
genus, for by now we have studied and 
illustrated nearly all the European 
forms. Besides our study in this group, 
a great many notes were made on the 

various museums we visited and on 
their technique. Studies were carried 
out at the Medical Museum of the 
School of Tropical Medicine, at the new 
and excellent Museum of Medicine at 
the Wellcome Institute, at the Maritime 
Museum at Greenwich, the Artillery 
Museum at Woolwich, the Hunteriao 
Collection at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and at the War Office, and in 
the Public Records Office we made some 
hundred photographs of the ancient 
maps of our interesting adopted land, 
Newfoundland. It was a vital and excit- 
ing adventure and we feel that we have 
brought back to our own Museum 4 
richer fund of knowledge and experience 
than heretofore has been possible. 

But into the midst of all our work 
came the crisis, with the droning planes 
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ever over our heads, the skies spotted 
with the balloon barrage and all the 
ancient sod of Hyde Park, Kensington 
Gardens, and every available garden 
spot being feverishly torn up in the 
building of splinter or shell-proof 
shelters. Some of the precious books we 
were studying were literally snatched 
from our hands and placed in the safety 
of subbasements. Our laboratory was 
darkened by the ever growing wall of 
sandbags over the windows. We were 
told by the newspapers that, if possible, 
we should return to the United States 
within three days, or we would have to 
remain for the duration of the war. 
Leave after all these months of dreaming 
and preparation? The London County 
Council was preparing to evacuate the 
school children; our children along 
with two millions of little Britishers 
would be safe, as safe as they possibly 
could be. Our work was only begun, so 
we would risk a war! Besides that, may- 
be there wouldn’t be a war. Several 
thousand Americans left for home, others 
jammed the boats for Belfast and other 


Field work with the authority on the mollusca 
of the Pleistocene period was one of the great 


thrills of the journey. A. S. Kennard, at the 
Swanscomb Quarry where human and other ani- 
mal remains have been found, is shown here. 


Irish ports. For every vacancy left in 
England’s industry there were many 
to fill the place. Antiaircraft guns 
rumbled down the streets, new ones 
were appearing daily behind their 
trucks and crews. And then came peace, 
and cheering thousands filled White- 
hall, besieging modest No. 10 Downing 
Street. Our work went on. 

The Duke of Kent visited the museum 
and we were shooed from pillar to post; 
we must not get under his feet. King 
Carol and his princely son came to town 
and our bus was jammed for hours in 
the traffic while we walked on ahead to 
see what the excitement was. 

Four volumes of a diary lie before me. 
Pages and more pages could be written 
about the great city and its myriad 
museums. But time and space, in this 
instance, has its limitations. Three 
months flew by, our magic hour was 
drawing toaclose. The winds and storms 
of the northern Atlantic made a freight- 
er a difficult berth to land at short 
notice, so we must abide by the con- 
ventions of travel and go tourist. Again 
we found our friendly ship, the Nova 
Scotia, in Liverpool, and after a storm- 
tossed voyage of sixteen days and two 
ports of call—St. John’s, Newfound- 
land; and Halifax, Nova Scotia—we 
landed in Boston. Our ancient Buick 
was rescued from its patient stand in a 
garage for defunct cars, and we returned 
to the Carnegie Museum. 

Our summer and fall of collecting and 
study had been highly successful. We 
had been met.on every hand—in New- 
foundland, Germany, and England— 
with every kindness and friendly gesture. 
We had been entertained by officials of 
museums, libraries, and even of Parlia- 
ment, by fellow students of science, and 
by just good friends. We had accom- 
plished in a great part what we had set 
out to do and we want to thank not 
only those in other lands but our Di- 
rector, Dr. Avinoff, the trustees of the 
Carnegie Institute, and, lastly but by no 
means the least, the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, for their kindly 
support and ‘encouragement. 
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MONG the first subscriptions to the 
A campaign for the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, the conditions of 
which are that if we raise $4,000,000 by 
1946 the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York will make us a gift of $8,000,000, 
was one for $5,000 from George E. 
Shaw, a trustee and chairman of the 
Fine Arts Committee of the Carnegie 
Institute. The call for funds for this 
noble and very profitable purpose ap- 
pealed warmly to Mr. Shaw’s sense of 
philanthropy, and his letter making the 
pledge enclosed a check for $2,500, or 
one half the promised sum. His execu- 
tors have now paid the remaining 
$2,500; and when the Carnegie Cor- 
poration transmits its $8,000,000 in 
1946 Mr. Shaw’s contribution of $5,000 
will have a settlement value of $15,000. 
In this way money triples itself, and 
that is why this department is called the 
Garden of Gold. Every dollar so planted 
thus grows into three dollars. 

Then the general faculty of Carnegie 
Tech have sent a check for $1,000 cover- 
ing their gross contributions toward 
this 1946 Endowment Fund; and this 
sum will be worth $3,000 in the settle- 
ment at that time. 

We joyfully acknowledge receipt of 
$597.50 from a group of sixty-nine grad- 
uates, contributors to the Alumni Fund, 
whose names come here on the roll of 
honor: J. Louise Almy, Walter F. 
Applegate, R. Earl Beyer, E. R. Boots, 
Gertrude Gerheim Cameron, Harry R. 
Cameron, J. Bertino de Carvalho, Henry 
Chequer Jr., R. L. Coulter, John R. 
Crandall, Olive Espe Cross, Florence 
Davidson, Leo E. Deitrich, Dorothea 
W. DeMuth, Jean Folmar Finn, Fenton 
H. Finn, Weston H. Gillett, Esther 
Graves Gribbin, George H. Harlow, 
Emma Bell Hauch, Albert Henderson, 
Arthur R. Johnson, Jerome E. Kappel, 
Myron Kitaif, Thomas H. Koehler, 
D. R. Koontz, Florence Langworthy 
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Kreider, William J. Kunkel, Winifred 
Reed Kunkel, Michael A. Lazorcak, 
Dwight W. Lewis, R. F. Lunger, Louis 
E. Mackey, Cora Lee Henk Masters, 
Jean Marie McGirr, W. S. McKee, 
Edgar J. Meyer, W. S. Miller, Herbert 
L. Moershfelder, Martin F. Murphy 
Jr., Ruth Weiler Oppenheimer, John M. 
Orr, Roscoe J. Patterson, Thomas J. 
Peiffer, Mabel McKee Power, J. R. 
Power, Eleanor Riesmeyer, M. Ade- 
laide Remington, David J. Ross, Leo 
Schwasta, A. Z. Shmina, Rebekah Shu- 
man, Helen M. Sickenberger, A. W. 
Simpson, Katharine Harrington Sload, 
P. Hoffer Sload, Anna Kress Smalstig, 
Sue F. Smith, B. D. Sontag, Fabian R. 
Staley, W. C. Stevenson, Charlotte 
Mansfield Stover, Merrill R. Thompson, 
Bernice Kruger Thorpe, C. H. Todd, 
Mary Wrabley Warren, Theron Wasson, 
G. R. Watson, and Helen Meis Wrabley. 

Despite the emphasis that is put on 
the Carnegie Tech Endowment Fund, 
the Carnegie Institute is never forgot- 
ten. This month a good friend who has 
made many contributions in the past, 
and whose interest in the Institute work 
is ever active, sends $450 toward the 
cost of a special piece of research in the 
Carnegie Museum. Every gift made to 
the Carnegie Institute naturally en- 
larges its field of activity in the spread 
of knowledge and understanding among 
the people of Pittsburgh. 

The addition of these recent gifts of 
$2,500, $1,000, $597.50, and $450 to the 
sums recorded in the April CarNeaiE 
MaGazine brings the grand total of 
money gifts reported in the Magazine 
since its inauguration in 1927 to the 
following amounts: for the Carnegie 
Institute, $1,240,231.49; for the Car- 
negie Library, $21,822.50; and for the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
$1,541,859.65; or a grand total of 
$2,803,913.64. Each month we are mak- 
ing progress toward the shining goal. 
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PRESENTING JON CORBINO 


nE of the characteristics of much of 
a seeaeoer American painting is 
originality in content and in technique. 
When realism fails the modern artist he 
turns to the purely intellectual or to the 
realms of the unconscious. The state- 
ments of American painters are de- 
tached and unemotional, even in what 
is a vital affair of life. Painting is re- 
served, calm, and objective, with tra- 
dition counting for very little. Drawing 
is sacrificed for other effects. Our highly 
industrialized civilization has, natur- 
ally, left its mark on a very sensitive art. 
Romanticism has been ruled out by the 
machine and the mechanization of hu- 
man beings. The functional aspects of 
modern architecture have reacted on art 
so that it has been called upon to justify 
its place in society. 
All this must be put aside when we 
come to consider the paintings and draw- 
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ings of Jon Corbino. He feels that art 
must appeal to something beyond the 
immediate interest of mankind. It 
should make an emotional demand, and 
that demand should be through color. 
His use of color for its emotional value 
is not, as someone has remarked, his 
particular discovery, but he has ap- 
preciated this quality and made re- 
markable use of it. Jon Corbino falls 
back on tradition and rejoices in it. He 
has gone to school, as it were, to the 
Florentines, the Venetians, the Flemish, 
and to certain French painters. Like the 
Florentine masters, he has an intense 
curiosity about the nature of art, and 
like them he has accepted it with nat- 
ural confidence, born of true endow- 
ment and abundant opportunity. 
Corbino was first introduced to Pitts- 
burgh in the 1936 Carnegie International 
when he showed the painting, ‘Fisher 
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Tragedy.’ In 1937 he was represented 
by “‘Rebellion’’ and in 1938, by “‘Har- 
vest Festival.’’ The first two of these 
paintings were purchased from the In- 
ternational by a Pittsburgh collector and 
are to be seen in the present show of 
paintings and drawings by Jon Corbino 
at the Carnegie Institute. This exhibi- 
tion opened on May 15 and will con- 
tinue through June 4. 

In keeping with the gusto with 
which he paints and the dramatic 
quality of his work, no artist within 
recent times has advanced so rapidly in 
popular acclaim and none has met with 
such general approval and success. He is 
already being pointed out as the founder 
of a new school of Baroque-Roman- 
ticism. 

Behind his success is his inborn ability 
as an artist, his long struggle for an 
education, his industry, his capacity for 
work, his zest for life, and his power to 
select from the masters and to utilize 
their different achievements in painting 
in his own way. Life is full, emotional, 
and colorful to Jon Corbino. It is 
abundant, and, on the whole, good. 


There is conflict and catastrophe, to be 
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sure, but that is in the nature of the 
universe and is to be accepted as part of 
the scheme of things. 

Jon Corbino was born in Vittorio, 
Italy, in 1905, and was brought to the 
United States when he was five years of 
age. He studied at the Art Students 
League and at The Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts under George 
Luks, Frank V. DuMond, and Daniel 
Garber. In 1936 and in 1937 he was 
awarded a Guggenheim Memorial Fel- 
lowship, which gave him leisure to 
devote his time to painting. That was 
the turning point in his career. In 1937, 
and again in 1938, the Macbeth Gallery 
presented him in a one-man show in 
New York. In 1936 he was awarded the 
Kohnstamm prize at The Art Institute 
of Chicago, and in 1938 he was given 
the Walter Lippincott prize at The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
and that same year the Obrig prize at 
the National Academy of Design. He is 
represented in the following museums 
and public collections: The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, The 
Toledo Museum of Art, Addison Gal- 
lery of American Art, Sweet Briar Col- 

lege, the Ball State 
Teachers College of 
Muncie, Indiana, 
and in many private 
collections. 

Past and present 
meet in his paint- 
ings, both in sub- 
ject and technique. 
His pictures are 
always exciting, 
life in them 1s 
tumultuous and 
heroic, for he turns 
to stirring subjects 

-conflicts between 
man and nature: 
floods, earthquakes, 
and upheavals. 
Even the slaughter 
of an animal, or 4 
granite quarry, 
takes on great por 
tent. In his paint 
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ing he is able to free 
his scene and people 
from the here and 
now, consequently 
his peasants, fisher 
folk, horses, and 
cattle become ro- 
mantic figures. All 
life is elevated to 
new heights. Per- 
vading all his work 
is the genius of his 
draftsmanship and 
his ability as a 
colorist. His colors 
are rich and reson- 
ant, and he orches- 
trates them to 
create the mood for 
his painting. 

As an artist Jon 
Corbino is an heir 
of the Renaissance; 
his is the Renaissance attitude toward 
life and art. He works on a grand 
scale. He draws with crayon, pastel, 
and pencil. He paints on whatever ma- 
terial is at hand. He works in many 


media and enjoyed a reputation as a 
sculptor before achieving success as a 


painter. He draws and paints with 
certainty and directness. His drawings 
might be attributed to Michelangelo or 
Leonardo, not because he is imitating 
them, but because through inheritance 
and practice he has attained their 
facility in draftsmanship. He left Italy 
before he could study the great masters 
or even Carry away impressions of their 
work, and since that time he has never 
visited Europe, but he has studied in 
every conceivable way the originals in 
this country and the reproductions of 
the works of the European masters. He 
has made their methods, ideas, princi- 
ples, and states of mind his own. It is 
not surprising, but rather to be ex- 
pected, that one detects in his painting 
the influence of Michelangelo, Titian, 
Rubens, Goya, Delacroix, Daumier, and 
Gericault. And yet, with all these in- 
fluences playing on his work, he has de- 
veloped an esthetic philosophy of his 
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Lent by The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


own that has brought an individual and 
personal note into contemporary Ameri- 
can painting. 


J. O'C. Jr. 


THE PLEASURE OF LABOR 


That thing which I understand by real art is 
the expression by man of his pleasure in labor. I 
do not believe he can be happy in his labor with- 
out expressing that happiness; and especially is 
this so when he is at work at anything in which 
he specially excels. 

—Witi1aM Morais 


A TRIBUTE TO DOCTORS 


Honour a physician with the honour due unto 
him 

For the uses which ye may have of him: 

For the Lord hath created him. 

For of the most High cometh healing, 

And he shall receive honour of the king. 

The skill of the physician shall lift up his head: 

And in. the sight of great men he shall be in 
admiration. 

The Lord hath created medicines out of the 
earth; 

And he that is wise will not abhor them. 

Was not the water made sweet with wood, 

That the virtue thereof might be known? 

And he hath given men skill, 

That he might be honoured in his marvellous 
works. 

With such doth he deal men, 

And taketh away their pains. 

—Eccesiasticus 
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CARNEGIE MUSEUM NATURE CONTEST 
By JANE Ava WHITE 


Assistant Curator of Education, Carnegie Museum 


Tue Section of 

Education of the 

Carnegie Mu- 

seum held its 

sixth annual Na- 

ture Contest this 

year on April 29. 

‘Elementary, 

high school, and 

science clubs 

gathered in the 

Children’s Mu- 

seum to partici- 

pate in the identification of plants and 

animals selected from the study list that 

was compiled and distributed to pupils 
in the fall of last year. 

Since this contest is an annual event, 
it was decided that a definite day 
the last Saturday in April—should 
be designated as “Carnegie Museum 
Nature Contest Day,”’ and from now 
on, teachers and students will be able 
to plan their school and social activi- 
ties accordingly. 

At the starting hours of ten oclock 
in the morning and one-thirty oclock 
in the afternoon, there had been some 
confusion during the five previous con- 
tests, because all the contestants re- 
ported at that time. This 
vear each school was as- 
signed a specific time to 
report at the registration 
desk—one group arriving 
every ten minutes. Chairs 
were placed in adjoining 
exhibition halls so that 
those children who came 
early could rest while 
waiting for their names 
to be called. The first 
school, Lemington, was 
scheduled at ten oclock 
promptly, and three- 
quarters of an hour later 


they had finished the test and were on 
their way home; the second school, 
Liberty, was scheduled at ten minutes 
after ten, and so on until noon, when 
the last group arrived. The same pian 
was followed with the high-school stu- 
dents and, consequently, there was no 
confusion or delay. 

In order to give greater variety to the 
contest, different classes of the plant and 
animal kingdoms are emphasized each 
year. Thus, in 1939, the mammals re- 
ceived the greatest share of attention; 
the 1940 contest will put its greatest 
stress on birds; and in subsequent years, 
plants, insects and other invertebrates, 
and vertebrates—both modern and pre- 
historic—will take their turn as featured 
parts of the study list and of the con- 
test. 

As part of this plan to emphasize one 
particular phase of natural science each 
year, there will be on exhibit in the 
Children’s Museum during the months 
of March and April, 1940, cases con- 
taining specimens of the various birds 
named on next year’s list. Potential 
contestants will thus be able to see and 
to study, in a centralized locality, the 
actual specimens of the stressed group— 


CONCENTRATION IS THE KEYNOTE OF THE CONTEST 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IDENTIFY SPECIMENS 


from which the contest material 
will then be selected. 


The following 


is the group of birds on the 1940 Study 


List: 


LIST OF BIRDS 


Water Birps 
Common mallard 
Common tern 
Herring gull 
Pied-billed grebe 

WADERS 
Great blue heron 
Green heron 

Hawks 
Bald eagle 
Red-tailed hawk 
Sharp-shinned hawk 
Sparrow hawk 

OwLs 
Great horned owl 
Screech owl 

Game Brrps 
Bobwhite 
Ring-necked pheasar.t 
Ruffed grouse 


SHore Birps 
Killdeer 
Spotted sandpiper 
Woodcock 
Doves 
Mourning dove 
Cuckoos 
Black-billed 
Yellow-billed 


cuckoo 
cuckoo 
GoaTsuckers 
Whippoorwill 
Nighthawk 
Swirts 
Chimney swift 


HuMMINGBIRDS 
Ruby-throated hum- 
mingbird 
KINGFISHERS 
Belted kingfisher 


WoopPECKERS 
Flicker 
Hairy woodpecker 
Red-headed wood- 
pecker 
FLYCATCHERS 
Crested flycatcher 
Kingbird 
Phoebe 
Wood pewee 
Larks 
Prairie horned lark 


SwALLows 
Barn swallow 
Purple martin 
Tree swallow 
Crows AND Jays 
Blue jay 
Eastern crow 
CHICKADEES AND 
TiTMIcE 
Black-capped chickadee 


Tufted titmouse 


NUTHATCHES 
White-breasted 
nuthatch 
CREEPERS 
Brown creeper 


WRENS 
Carolina wren 
House wren 

THRASHERS 
Brown thrasher 
Catbird 


THRUSHES 
Bluebird 
Hermit thrush 
Robin 
Veery 
Wood thrush 
W axwINGs 
Cedar waxwing 
SHRIKES 
Migrant shrike 
STARLINGS 
European starling 


ViREOS 
Red-eyed vireo 
Warbling vireo 

WARBLERS 
Black and white 
Black-throated green 
Chestnut-sided 


Golden-winged 

Maryland yellow- 
throat 

Mertle 

O-venbird 

Redstart 

Yellow 

Yellow-breasted chat 


TROUPIALS 


Baltimore oriole 
Bobolink 
Bronzed grackle 
Cowbird 
Meadowlark 
Red-wing 


TANAGERS 
Scarlet 


GrosBEAKS, FINCHES, 
SPARROWS 

Cardinal 
Chipping sparrow 
Fox sparrow 
Goldfinch 
Indigo bunting 
Red-eyed towhee 
Rose-breasted grosbeak 
Slate-colored junco 
Song sparrow 
Vesper sparrow 


We have been highly commended 


from many sources upon the success and 
value of our contests in stimulating a 
genuine interest in natural science in the 
minds of our young people. In these 
letters an elementary pupil, a nature- 
study teacher, and a high-school in- 
structor give interesting lights on the 
contest from the point of view of the 
participating schools. 

I am a 5B pupil of the Lemington School. Miss 
Marshall told my classmates and me about the 


Nature Study Contest. I decided to join. From 
studying about Nature I gained a great deal of 
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knowledge. Now I know animals, birds, butter- 
flies, and insects. Even if I do not win a prize 
I am glad I joined this study group for I Rese 
learned a great deal about Nature and its ways. 
I thank Miss Marshall for her help in this work 
and for taking me with her to the Museum. 
—Dona.p BarBaro 


I helped the children prepare for the contest in 
the following ways. I ordered different cases of 
birds and other material through the school, and 
used pictures and lantern slides, which are a great 
help in teaching children, as seeing is the greatest 
way of learning. I selected the needed material 
from my own collection and had it on a table ready 
for the children to study when they came into my 
room before or after school. 

We selected the outstanding markings on each 

cimen and tried to remember them. Some of 
the children took their papers and went to the 
Zoo and studied there. 

My main object was to get children interested 
in Nature, which prevides everything for us. They 
obtained Leseriodge which is more than a prize. 
It was a pleasure ee me to work with my group. 

—Minerva G. MarsHaLt 
Nature Study Teacher 


Speaking for our entire group, I want to tell 
you that we enjoyed this year’s contest, if pos- 
sible, even more than the contests of previous 
years and we still appreciate very much the fact 
that the Museum makes such a contest available. 
We feel that it is too bad that more schools do 
not take advantage of this opportunity for putting 
over a worthwhile Nature program. 

We thought perhaps you would be interested in 
some of our club activities of the past year. Very 
soon after the beginning of school we got to- 
gether and organized our club. On numerous field 
trips, both last fall and this spring, we collected 
material to preserve. We did not limit ourselves 
to the items on the contest list but used it more 
or less as a guide for collecting our specimens. 
We were allowed one hour a week for our club 
meetings. During the winter and on bad days we 
heard short reports from club members concerning 
some especially interesting animal or plant. Many 
times through the year we had small contests pat- 
terned after the contest at the Museum. Then the 
week of the contest at the Museum we held a 
big contest and gave three Nature books as prizes. 

We believe that the type of contest you conduct 
furnishes a splendid incentive for the study of 
natural history. We believe that it will furnish 
a clean, wholesome, worthwhile avocation for 
those boys and girls who participate as well as a 
vocation for some. Willis Kiger, winner of last 
year's first prize, made this statement: “I got more 
real enjoyment and education for my four years’ 
participation in the contest than from any other 
subject taught in my high school.”’ 

—W. Nogt Loner 
Instructor in Mt. Morris (Pa.) High School 


We have an amusing reaction from 
the first prize winner of this year’s ele- 
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mentary Nature Contest. About a week 
after the contest, John McKinley, of the 
Beechwood School, called me. John is 
the editor-in-chief of the Beechwood 
Beacon, the monthly publication of his 
school. He wanted to know the prize 
winners of the contest so that he could 
include their names in his paper. 

“I will be very glad to give you the 
names of the prize winners, but are you 
the John McKinley of 1317 Orangewood 
Avenue?”’ 

Surprised, John answered, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

“Well the first prize winner of the 
elementary contest is John McKinley, 
an eighth-grade student in the Beech- 
wood School.”’ 

The Carnegie Museum gives the boys 
and girls opportunity to study the 
plants and animals of this district. The 
staff members of the Museum co-operate 
with the Section of Education in dis- 
seminating information to the children 
who frequent the Institute. It is our 
sincere hope that these boys and girls 
not only have had their curiosity in 
natural things aroused, but also that 
they have been stimulated to delve 
deeper into their study so that their 
lives may become fuller—a certain out- 
come of understanding Nature. 


NATURE CONTEST PRIZE WINNERS 
ELEMENTARY: 
First: John McKinley, Beechwood 
School, Age 12 
Second: Kathleen Ziegler, Spring Hill 
School, Age 11 
Third: Arlene Gura, 
School, Age 12 
Third: William Huff, Fulton School, 
Age 11 
HiGu ScHoov: 
First: Willis Kiger, Mt. Morris High 
School, Age 16 
Second: Robert Raber, Mc. 
High School, Age 15 
Second: Leonard Hoskinson, Mt. Mor- 
ris High School, Age 17 
Third: Margaret Kilgore, Altoona 
Senior High School, Age 17 


Spring Hill 


Morris 





Reviewing Shakespeare's ’* Julius Caesar’ 


By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Last month the 
department of 
drama celebrated 
Shakespeare's 
three hundred 
and seventy-fifth 
and its own 
twenty-fifth 
birthday. Every 
year, with never 
a repetition, the 
department has 
paid its respects 
to the poet by the performance of one 
of his plays, from *“The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona’ in 1914 to “‘Julius Caesar’’ 
in this year of grace. Surely a record for 
any dramatic organization in this coun- 
try! Indeed, the actual number of 
Shakespeare’s plays to our credit is 
twenty-seven, as the two parts of 
‘Henry IV’’ must be counted as two 
plays, and a performance of ‘‘Measure 
for Measure’ in a slightly shortened 
version was given one year in addition 
to the regular birthday performance. 

There are not many more performable 
plays left to do now. ‘‘Coriolanus,”’ 
“Henry V,"’ and “‘All’s Well that Ends 
Well” still remain unperformed, but I 
hope the department does not take its 
obligation never to repeat so seriously 
as to inflict ““Titus Andronicus’ or 
‘Henry VI"’ on its faithful audience. 

It is perhaps strange that ‘‘Julius 
Caesar’’ was not given earlier. It is one 
of the most stage-worthy of all the 
plays, and whenever it is performed it 
has a curious way of seeming timely 
and applicable to present conditions. 
Last year Orson Welles transformed it— 
and the transformation was legitimate 
enough—into a sort of anti-Fascist 
manifesto, with Marc Antony as a 


totalitarian rabble-rouser. It is more 
frequently played with a sympathetic 
Antony, which necessitates a slight 
blackening of the part of Cassius. The 
truth is that Shakespeare does not take 
sides. The outcome of the political 
situation is not what principally in- 
terests him. He ranges himself neither 
with the Imperialists nor the Republi- 
cans, but is concerned with showing us 
decent, averagely honest, and well- 
intentioned men caught in the web of 
circumstance. I cannot see a villain in 
‘*Julius Caesar,’’ nor a hero either—not 
even Brutus, for Shakespeare is well 
aware of the weaknesses of that noble 
idealist. This very fairness of the poet 
gives the actor a free hand with the 
interpretation of the characters. I have 
seen widely different conceptions of 
Brutus, of Cassius, and of Antony, and, 
though I might have my personal pre- 
ferences, they all seemed plausible and 
admissible. 

Shakespeare never wrote more speak- 
able verse than that of ‘‘Julius Caesar.”’ 
The verse of the earlier plays is often 
more lyrical in quality and more sheerly 
poetic, that of the later ones more sub- 
tle and more profound, but for grand 
verse—rhetorical when it should be, 
but more often magnificently simple— 
that goes direct from the mouth of the 
actor to the ears and mind of the audi- 
ence, there is no better example. Among 
the many pleasing things in this pro- 
duction of “‘Julius Caesar,’’ by Mary 
Morris and Henry Boettcher, one of the 
most pleasing was their insistence on 
clear and excellent diction and an ap- 
parent appreciation on the part of the 
actors of the rhythmic value of the 
verse. You never felt, as I have felt in 
some productions that I could name, 
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STUDENT PLAYERS IN A SCENE FROM “JUL 


that the director regretted that Shake- 
speare had not used prose. 

This “‘Julius Caesar’’ can be counted 
among the best Shakespearean produc- 
tions at the Little Theater. If there 
were none of those sudden illumina- 
tions of Shakespeare that we used to 


get in Iden Payne’s productions, there 
was a quality of theatrical effectiveness 
that I do not remember having seen 


bettered on this stage. The contact be- 
tween the stage and the audience was 
established at the rise of the curtain and 
remained unbroken until its fall. Even 
those little scraps of scenes in the fifth 
act—'‘the field of battle,’’ ‘another part 
of the field,’’ “‘another part of the 
field’’—were played without their usual 
accompaniment of coughing and 
shuffling. 

The cast that I saw at the birth- 
day performance was a competent and 
thoroughly professional one. The Bru- 
tus gave an intelligent and understand- 
ing reading of the part. His gestures 
sometimes seemed to me rather mean- 
ingless and lacking in spontaneity, but 
the scene with Cassius in Act IV was 
played with real warmth and feeling. 
The Cassius was a smooth and accom- 
plished performance. I think there 
might have been more individual char- 
acterization: the part was played a 


1US CAESAR" 


little too ‘“‘straight.’’ The Marc 
Antony, who seemed rather colorless 
in the earliest and latest scenes, rose 
splendidly to the occasion in Act Ill, 
and gave us a fiery and exciting render- 
ing of the famous funeral oration. 
There was little attempt to bring out 
the gamesome side of the character. The’ 
best bit of characterization was the 
Casca, who in the ‘“‘sour fashion”’ that 
Cassius speaks of, and with a hint ofa 
brogue—not at all out of place in the 
character!—made a very real person of 
that cantankerous fellow. 

Whatever did Shakespeare mean by 
his portrait of Julius Caesar himself? 
Is this pompous and superstitious old 
gentleman the Julius who ‘‘bestrides 
the narrow world like a Colossus,” 
whose ‘“‘spirit walks abroad’’ so fate- 
fully through the last acts of the play? 
I have never seen an actor who knew 
what to do with the part. The women 
are comparatively unimportant. Both 
the Portia and the Calpurnia spoke 
their lines intelligently, but looked so 
young and girlish and so modern that 
it was difficult to imagine either as that 
imposing person, the Roman Matron. 

The cast that I saw later was on the 
whole inferior to the first one, although 
there were some good performances. 
The Brutus, in spite of occasionally 
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muffled diction, was interesting and had 
evidently studied the part with care and 
understanding. The Antony was a less 
mature performance and rather ‘‘ex- 
terior,’ but the great speech over 
Caesar's body was given with spirit. I 
did not see the other Cassius or Casca. 
The mob was admirably managed. The 
fierce carmagnole with waving torches 
that terminated the third act was most 
impressive; so was the terrifying little 
scene of the murder of the poet Cinna. 

Mr. Weninger’s setting, with its 
flights of shallow steps and its frame- 
work of monumental Corinthian col- 
umns, was very handsome and his use of 
different levels provided the directors 
with an opportunity for effective group- 
ing and movement. In the last act, the 
entrance of the soldiers over the brow of 
the hill, with the early light catching 
the tops of their spears and banners, was 
a fine sight. Miss Schrader’s togas had 
the proper Roman amplitude and were 
worn with an air. I also liked very 
much her somberly cloaked conspira- 
tors in the orchard scene. The mob cos- 
tumes, without being in the least a 
uniform, had the anonymous quality 
proper to mobs. 


A notice of ““The Late Christopher 
Bean,’’ Sidney Howard's adaptation of 
René Fauchois’ “‘Prenez garde a la 
peinture’’ was omitted from the April 
issue Owing to lack of space. E. W. 
Hickman directed a brisk performance 
of this well-known comedy, which must 
have been already familiar to many of 
the audience through its moving-picture 
version or its several amateur per- 
formances in Pittsburgh. Mr. Howard 
has done his work of adaptation so well 
that I doubt that anyone would suspect 
his picture of the household of a New 
England country doctor of having had a 
French original. The actors gave a 
lively performance of a lively piece, and 
did not risk letting any of the comic 
points escape the audience for lack of 
emphasis. One of the Dr. Haggetts was 
well played by the same actor who had 
made such a pleasant impression in 
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‘Berkeley Square,’’ showing the rather 
considerable versatility of the young 
man. 


CARNEGIE TECH 
COMMENCEMENT 


Tt largest graduating class for 
several years will receive degrees 
from the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology when the thirty-second com- 
mencement exercises are held at Syria 
Mosque on Monday, June 5, at ten 
oclock in the morning. The annual 
address will be given by Oliver J. 
Keller, vice president and editor of the 
Post-Gazette since 1928. Before Mr. 
Keller's address, the student symphony 
orchestra will play under the direction 
of J. Vick O’Brien, head of the depart- 
ment of music. 

The baccalaureate service will be held 
at eight oclock on the preceding even- 
ing in Carnegie Music Hall, with the 
Reverend Dr. Edwin J. Van Etten, 
Rector of the Calvary Episcopal Church, 
preaching the sermon. The music for 
the evening will be given by the A 
Cappella Choir of the department of 
music, with Huldah Jane Kenley di- 
recting. 


GOOD-WILL TO THE JEWS 


We who value our civilization owe a tremendous 
debt to the Jews. In place of childish aggregations 
of gods mostly malevolent, in place of terrifying 
superstitions abated only for the elect of phi- 
losophy, they gave us religions of singular purity 
and splendor that yet could reach even the lowliest 
minds. The book of history is not yet closed, and 
it may be fated that our present civilization of 
aerial bombs and poison gas must once more go 
through an era of medieval darkness. The Jews, 
however small a remnant, will manage to keep 
their lamps burning. Their mission has not come 
to an end. Indeed, one may say that even today, 
in the midst of the greatest of all persecutions, 
their mission stands out clearly: to awaken us 
from the stupor in which we dreamed that a 
civilized society might rest on some other basis 
than that which has been tested by time—good- 
will to men. 

ALVIN JOHNSON 
[Atlantic Monthly] 


The history of the world is but the biography 


of great men. —CarLyYLe 
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THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


ROCKWELL KENT AND COMMUNISM 


HE American League for Peace and 

Democracy—formerly the American 
League against Fascism and War—made 
application for the rental of the Car- 
negie Music Hall for a lecture by Rock- 
well Kent, and their application was 
declined because of the fact that this 
organization has been shown before the 
Dies Committee at Washington as being 
in favor of the overthrow of the United 
States Government in the interest of 
Communism. Under either name it is 
a wolf in sheep's clothing. 

Rockwell Kent's personality was not 
considered in connection with the affair. 
The ruling would have been the same if 
the League’s speaker had been the Chief 
Justice of the United States. 

The Carnegie Institute does not in 
any way oppose free speech, but from 
ten oclock in the morning until ten 
oclock at night this building is over- 
flowing with people of all ages, in- 
cluding children from the public and 
parochial schools whose ages range from 
five to fifteen, at the rate of one thou- 
sand a day, students from the uni- 
versities, women’s clubs, church clubs, 
and other similar groups, and all the 
energies of the Carnegie Institute are 
devoted to the beautiful and intellectual 
things of life, among which it is very 
difficult to find an appropriate place for 
the oppressive and terrifying principles 
of Communism. In this situation it 
would be repugnant to public opinion 
to have the Carnegie Music Hall re- 


garded as the home of any communistic 
organization. It will be remembered 
that Emma Goldman herself in attempr- 
ing to take up her residence in Russia 
found Communism to be so destructive 
of the whole group of those privileges 
which make life happy and preciow 
that she came back in a very humble 
state of mind seeking refuge in some of 
the free countries of the world. 

As for Rockwell Kent, he is nota 
Communist and he would reject any sug- 
gestion to that effect with abhorrence. 
He is, on the contrary, one of America’s 
greatest artists and an inspiring and de- 
lightful man from every point of view. 
He has spoken before admiring audi- 
ences in the Carnegie Music Hall under 
the auspices of the Board of Trustees, 
and he will always find all doors in the 
Carnegie Institute open to him, with 
the President at the threshold to greet 
him, when he comes to Pittsburgh on 
any other occasion. 


THE DESTRUCTIVENESS OF STRIKES 


__ three daily newspapers that art 
published in the city of Wilkes 
Barre have just come to the end of a 
strike that was prolonged for six months 
against all the efforts that were made to 
terminate it on a just and equitable 
basis. Immediately preceding the strike 
the proprietors had made large capital 
engagements for new modern equip 
ment, expecting to pay for this mr 
chinery out of current income. But 
when current income was suddenly 
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stopped by a forced cessation of work a 
grave economic situation developed it- 
self; and now, when the warfare is 
ended, a necessary readjustment has 
been worked out whereby the three 
newspapers have been consolidated into 
two publications—one morning and 
one evening—and one half the total 
number of employees have lost their 
jobs permanently. 

The coal strike is bringing out the 
same inescapable destruction. Mayor 
La Guardia is quoted as saying that this 
is a good time to cease the burning of 
bituminous coal in New York City, 
and to use oil or gas in its place. 

The working men do not want these 
strikes. In any private conversation 
with them we find them denouncing 
their leaders as autocrats who bring 
unemployment and suffering upon our 
labor population, while they themselves 
are in possession of large funds paid by 
the men as membership dues. The time 
is ripe for the development of a states- 
manship of labor aalke the leadership 
of men of the quality of intellect and 
conscience of William Green and Mat- 
thew Woll whose ideals have never 
been moved by political influence or 
financial ambition. 


Is AMERICA ECONOMICALLY SICK? 


— the CarneGie MaGazINE 
does not discuss partisan politics, 
it does not hesitate, in its survey of the 
world Through the Editor's Window, 
to comment freely upon economic and 
social conditions as they may be affected 
by the operations of government. 

Why is it, the Editor asks, that a 
business depression that began in 1929 
1s continuing with almost unmitigated 
severity after the lapse of ten years? The 
conditions producing this disaster were 
undoubtedly the result of an overex- 
pansion of credit through a period of 
speculation that was unparalleled in 
our country’s history. But if the coun- 
try had been left to itself, the sickness 
that came upon business would, by all 
the precedents, have been cured and the 


patient restored to normal health lon 

ago. The country was not left to itself, 
and the special treatment that was given 
to its malady by the Government has 
continued to exhaust the strength of the 
patient until many men who are both 
long-suffering and wise have lost hope 
in the possibility of a recovery at any 
time in the near future. 

The theory of the administration, 
when it abandoned its promise of a re- 
duction of expenditures by twenty-five 
per cent and an ensuing balanced bud- 
get, was that the saving of money was 
a national evil. Disregarding the teach- 
ing of men, from Benjamin Franklin's 
time down to our own, that money saved 
in the banks, or in insurance policies, 
or in plant maintenance, or in the pur- 
chase of homes, paved the road to com- 
fort, security, and wealth, the new idea 
enforced into practice the novel theory 
that if money is allowed to pile up, 
either in savings or investments, the 
demand for goods falls off, and business 
stagnation follows. A new distribution 
of money must therefore be made, small 
incomes must be increased at the ex- 
pense of large ones, and incomes that 
rose above the common necessities of 
life must be taxed down to a common 
level. In furtherance of this policy, all 
saved money must be torn out of its 
depositories and spent upon adventures 
that are unnecessary beyond the point 
that they furnish an objective for ex- 
travagant spending. 

The business men of America have 
not been able to perceive the wisdom of 
this theory. Through inheritance and 
experience they had acquired, as their 
own safeguard, the habit of saving their 
excess profits for the larger requirements 
of future production. But these savings 
were not put in banks as idle money. 
They were, on the contrary, invested as 
loans, in the form of bonds, in railroads, 
mines, steamships, office buildings, and 
a hundred other accessories of civilized 
life. These funds were known in the 
aggregate as corporate surplus, and 
their existence was contrary to the new 
theory of recovery; and accordingly 
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laws were passed which compelled their 
distribution as dividends, in order that 
they might be spent and put into circu- 
lation. And when they were, by a 
process that resembled confiscation, 
ruthlessly extorted by taxation and 
spent for the sake of spending, it was 
found that in the four years ending June 
30, 1937, $14,000,000,000 more than the 
Government received in income had 
been applied with lavish munificence to 
support the new idea. All through this 
epoch business not only remained stag- 
nant but had become paralyzed, with 
ever growing unemployment, discom- 
fort, and misery among the people. And 
in the meantime, by wiping out these 
capital reserves, the very foundations of 
business had been placed in jeopardy. 

Plant maintenance, by which is meant 
the upkeep of railroads, factories, and 
all other industrial investments, is now, 
under this new practice of government, 
greatly exceeded by what the experts 
call depreciation and obsolescence; and 
if it suddenly became necessary to put 
America back into her normal state of 
activity, she would have to expend 
$10,000, 000, 000 in the costof restoration 
before she could begin to exceed her 
capacity for production in the ordinary 
times of peace. 

The elucidation of this subject recalls 
John Marshall's statement that ‘the 
power to tax involves the power to 
destroy.’’ All the ills that we suffer 
from as a nation seem to flow from the 
present abuse of the power to tax. The 
brilliant but delusive arguments which 
have so long swayed the administration 
‘‘to tax and spend’’ into mounting bil- 
lions of deficits have been put in force 
against all the fixed laws of political 
economy. Oh, for one hour of Adam 
Smith and his Wealth of Nations! If 
Congress will but exercise its authority 
and restore the business of this nation 
to its business men, its farmers, and its 
labor, freeing it from the trammels that 
hold it in check, the wheels of industry 
will start again, and the song of pros- 
perity will be heard once more through- 
out the land. 
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